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Trumbull, of the Sunday School Times, for an exceedingly thorough and exhaust- 
ive discussion of the true site of Kadesh Barnea, and incidentally of the route of 
the exodus, which was the fruit of a recent visit of his to Egypt and the desert. 
We also have, in Prof. H. S. Osborn's "Ancient Egypt in the light of Modern 
Discovery," a very useful and trustworthy compendium of recent facts in connec- 
tion with Egyptian exploration. 

By far the most important contributions of Americans, however, to the 
science of Egyptology, have been in the shape of material aid to the "Egypt 
Exploration Fund." An American clergyman, the Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, LL. D., 
of Boston, a Vice-President of that society, has done great service to his country- 
men by his indefatigable and successful efforts to awaken interest in this im- 
portant work. Through his correspondence and personal influence a very large 
number of eminent scholars and distinguished men have had their attention 
called to this society, and have enrolled their names as members. In this way, 
during the year 1886, a contribution to the amount of about $4,000 was sent over 
to swell the fund and stimulate exploration. At a public meeting held in London 
last summer, Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the accomplished Secretary of the Fund, 
paid a very high encomium to Dr. Winslow, saying that, "with the one single 
exception of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, Dr. Winslow had done more than any- 
one, not merely for the work of this society, but for the cause of biblical research 
and the spread of biblical knowledge, in connection with Egyptology, throughout 
the civilized world." 

Why is not this method of co-operation as feasible, economical and effective, 
as any which could be adopted, not only for Egypt, but for Palestine and for all 
exploration in Bible-lands ? And why may not the Christian laymen of America, 
whose intelligence and liberality in all good undertakings are unsurpassed any- 
where in Christendom, be enabled so to appreciate the vital importance of this 
work as to place it on a substantial basis among the foremost of Christian 
enterprises ? 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

By Prof. Willis J. Beecheb, D. D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 



May 15. The Call of Moses. Exod. in. 1-12. 

This lesson is interesting as an instance of a theophanic "appearing" of 
Jehovah to a man. In verse 2, the person who appears is called "the angel of 
Jehovah ; " he is said to be Jehovah, in verses 4, 7, etc., and is called " God," in 
verse 4, and "the God," in the close of verse 6. From the analogy of other 
instances of the same sort, I suppose that we are to understand the author of 
Exodus as affirming that Jehovah, in the person of " the angel," assumed a hu- 
man character, for the purpose of making this revelation to Moses. This theo- 
phany is like that of Mount Sinai, and unlike most of those in which Abraham 
participated, in that it was accompanied by a visible miraculous symbol, the burn- 
ing bush ; perhaps it was also like the Sinaitic theophany in that the human 
character assumed by God consisted entirely in the audible words, without the 
presence of any visible human form. 
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From Exod. iv. 19, we may perhaps infer that the incident of the burning 
bush occurred before the death of Kameses II., the Pharaoh from whom Moses 
fled, and that, being prepared for his mission by this incident, he was started 
upon the mission itself by a fresh message from God that came to him in the 
land of Midian. If this be the case, the forty years of the exile of Moses from 
Egypt were the last forty years of Kameses ; the great battles of the Hittite wars 
of Barneses had been fought before Moses left Egypt ; after he left, occurred the 
marriage of Kameses with the Hittite princess, and also the wars he carried on 
to obtain captives to employ on his public works, as well as the construction of 
most of these works themselves. 

In the matter of dates, however, and in the consecutive placing of events, 
Egyptology is a very puzzling and unsatisfactory branch of learning. Doubtless 
it will become less so in time. At present, it is most satisfactory when it deals 
with facts that are comparatively independent of chronological data. For exam- 
ple, we are informed, Acts vn. 22, that " Moses was instructed in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians." It is now known that the period of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties, in Egypt, was rich in its production of literature. It was 
particularly so in the departments of heroic and religious poetry, ethics, and light 
literature. Eor example, much more than half the Egyptian literature published 
in the five volumes of the Becords of the Past dates from the times of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth dynasties, and before the death of Moses. A very large 
portion of these texts are texts that Moses may have read when they were first 
published, as new books. The two great literary men of the monuments, the 
poet Pentaue and the novelist Enna may have been schoolmates of Moses; 
they may have read together the older classics of Egypt. 

Mat 22. The Passover. Exod. xii. 1-14. 

The first twenty verses of this chapter, with verses 43-49, are the statement of 
a law, put into the form of a narrative. Verses 21-28 inform us that Moses, at 
the juncture of affairs then reached, gave directions to the elders of Israel, pub- 
licly assembled, for having the law carried out, and the passover lambs killed. 
This implies that the law itself had been given at an earlier stage of affairs. But 
the law, narrative though it is, is not introduced into the longer narrative as a 
circumstantial clause, by weak Waw followed by the subject (for instance, like 
the circumstance of the Israelites' obtaining contributions from Egypt, xn. 35, 36), 
but begins as an independent narrative, with Waw consecutive of the Imperfect. 
This and half a dozen similar facts in these chapters are pretty conclusive proof 
that the anti-traditional critics are correct in holding that this part of Exodus is 
composite — that it was composed, to some extent and in some way, out of pre- 
viously existing pieces of writing. The evidence of this from the structure of 
the narrative is worth vastly more than the verbal trivialities commonly cited for 
proving the same thing. 

On the other hand, however, this evidence from the general structure of the 
passages does not lend itself to the support of any of the current theories concern- 
ing the Priest- code ; it does not indicate that this law can be recognized as a part 
of one of three continuous accounts that have been combined into the present 
account ; on the contrary, it has the same sort of force to distinguish this law 
from the so-called sections of the Priest-code that precede and follow it, that it 
has to distinguish it from the other parts of the present narrative. It testifies 
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distinctly that the writer of Exodus (or some writer of Exodus, if there was more 
than one) when he reached this point, instead of explaining the situation by writ- 
ing a new account of the passover feast, made his explanation by transcribing an 
account that either he or some one else had previously written ; and here it ceases 
to testify. It follows that there is nothing in this part of the evidence to favor the 
idea of the late origin of any part of the account. 

The author of Exodus certainly intended to convey the idea that the Israel- 
ites lived mainly in one tract of Eygptian territory— the land of Goshen, Exod. 
viii. 18 (22); ix. 26, etc. He did not intend to convey the idea that they were the 
exclusive inhabitants of that section. The houses of the Israelites were among 
the houses of the Egyptians, so that the destroyer would '■ skip " Israelite houses, 
in going from house to house among the Egyptians, xn. 13, 23, etc. If the 
Israelites had sacrificed in Egypt, they would have done so in the presence of 
Egyptian neighbors, who would have stoned them, vm. 22 (26). Very generally 
they had Egyptian neighbors, from whom they could " ask " contributions ; not 
the men only, but the women had such neighbors ; it was a case of Egyptian 
households and Israelite households very generally living in the same neighbor- 
hoods, in. 21, 22 ; xi. 2, 3 ; xn. 35, 36. We shall presently find that this fact is 
significant, both in regard to the passover, and in regard to the facts narrated in 
our subsequent lessons. 

Another statement of similar significance is that made concerning their num- 
bers, Exod. xn. 37, 38. Translating this in the order of the Hebrew, we have : 

" And started the sons of Israel from Raamses Succoth-ward, about 600,000 
foot, the men, apart from offspring ; a great mixed multitude also having gone 
up with them, and flock and herd, an exceeding great property." 

The numeral 600,000 is commonly interpreted by the account of the census 
taken a year later, as now found in Num. i., thus making it to be the number of 
the men over twenty years of age. As it was a census of people who were 
rapidly increasing, and therefore of people who had large families of children, 
this would indicate a population nearer three millions than two millions. It is 
not surprising that, to many, this number appears incredibly large. What is true 
in this case is true of a large proportion of the census numbers, and of the num- 
bers for military armaments, as given in different parts of the Bible. As the 
biblical writers hold that, from the times of Moses, Israel was organized under 
" captains of thousands, captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and captains of 
tens," Exod. xym. 25, it would be a fair question to ask, whether, in these large 
numerals, the "thousands" are not units of organization, rather than strict 
numbers, and whether there may not have been enough of the " thousands " only 
partly full, to amount to a material reduction in the total numbers given. But 
whether we accept views of this kind or not, the population that kept that first 
passover is certainly represented to have been more numerous than that of an 
average American state ; if the numbers are to be taken strictly, it was as numer- 
ous as that of some of our largest states. Irrespective of all questions of Egyptian 
geography, the writer of Exodus, if he was writing history and writing it intelli- 
gently, intended us to understand that this population was scattered over a terri- 
tory extensive enough so that they could get a living in it. It must have been 
some thousands of square miles in extent ; for however compactly oriental popu- 
lations may sometimes live, this was a population that was well provided for, 
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that was addicted to grazing industries, and that shared with other populations 
the districts where it dwelt. 

Now if this account is historical, and if the state of things just mentioned 
actually existed, and if the account is to be understood without hypothesizing a 
million of miracles to explain facts otherwise incredible, several inferences follow 
from it. First, the writer expected his readers to be sufficiently intelligent to 
understand that the passover law was given early enough to afford time for its 
promulgation and acceptance over all this territory, among all these people. 
Again, he intended to convey the meaning either that the final orders concerning 
the passover, xn. 21, were given to the assembled elders early enough for trans- 
mission over all the territory where the people lived, or else that the orders had 
previously been transmitted in some other way. Again, he meant to be under- 
stood that Israel had now become a thoroughly organized body, for the purposes 
of the uprising, and looked forward to the passover feast as the time for a simul- 
taneous movement. 

The passover law that constitutes our lesson does not contradict the state- 
ment made in Exod. xn. 34, 39 : 

" And the people took up their dough that was not yet fermenting, their leav- 
ening pans bound up with their clothes upon their shoulder And they baked 

the dough which they brought out from Egypt, unleavened cakes ; for it had not 
fermented ; for they were expelled from Egypt, and were not able to linger ; 
and they had not made provision for themselves." 

It is not fair to interpret this to mean that every particular Israelite housewife in 
Egypt had that afternoon set bread, and that some member of every household 
started swinging a pan of unbaked dough on his shoulder. If it is a record of 
fact, it must be regarded, not as describing a universal practice, but an illustra- 
tive incident. If this author teaches that Israel generally had put away leaven, 
in obedience to the divine command, then, perhaps, he here teaches that some who 
had failed properly to obey the command, were afterward providentially com- 
pelled to obey it, and to obey it in a way which signally illustrated its meaning, 
rather than did credit to themselves. And at all events, whatever this passage 
means, it certainly is not a second account of the origin of the passover feast, con- 
tradicting that previously given. 

In fine, there is nothing in any account of the passover contained in the Bible 
to prevent our regarding the law, as stated in the present lesson, as describing 
the actual origin of this festival. It is possible, indeed, to put the various 
accounts together in other ways, especially if one calls in the aid of an interpreta- 
tion that puts contradictory meanings upon some of them ; but if we allow any 
weight to the historical statements of the Bible, we must always prefer that view 
which accepts the statement with which our lesson begins, that this particular 
law was given to Moses in Egypt, and therefore is the original law of the pass- 
over. 

May 29. The Red Sea. Exod. xiv. 19-31. 

Here again we have an account of a form of theophany, in which the being 
who appears is called '■ the angel of the God," Exod. xiv. 19, and " Jehovah " in 
the other verses of the narrative, and in which the " appearing" is rather by the 
visible symbol of the pillar of cloud and fire, accompanied by personal divine acts 
and communications, than by any assumption of a human form. 
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The Massoretic division at xm. 17 opens a distinctly fresh section in the liter- 
ary form of the book. This account presupposes the previous parts of the history, 
but it starts with a fresh beginning, and from a point of view somewhat changed. 

Points of especial interest in this lesson are those which pertain to the route 
of the exodus, the place and nature of the crossing, etc. But these are so certain 
to be fully treated by others, that I venture to pass them by. 

The account in Exodus seems to be that the children of Israel were in their 
dwellings, all over the districts of Egypt which they inhabited, at midnight of the 
fourteenth of Nisan, with closed doors, the passover having been eaten that even- 
ing. The passover feast itself, with the death of the first-born of Egypt that fol- 
lowed it, is apparently represented to have been the signal of a movement that 
was made simultaneously throughout these regions. It is not intimated that any 
miracle was performed in transporting these multitudes of people, with their 
flocks and herds, from their homes, all over the thousands of square miles where 
they lived, to a place of rendezvous. The translations make the Bible to say 
that the whole 600,000, with the women and children, started together from 
Baamses ; but the Hebrew does not necessarily mean that. Probably the common 
impression is that the Book of Exodus says that they were all massed together 
within a few hours, just as they might have been, if there had been only a few hun- 
dred of them, from a small tract of country. It is thus that too many of the tradi- 
tional commentators fill out in their minds the picture outlined in the Scripture ; 
and on this scale they sketch the whole affair till the sons of Israel are safe 
across the sea. They hold that there were two or three millions of people here, 
and then treat the account as if it were possible for the millions to move within 
the same limits of space and time which would limit the movements of thousands. 
If this filling out of the Bible account were correet, there would be no escape from 
the conclusions of the critics who say that we have here not a historical account 
of either natural events or miracles, but merely a grotesque, though perhaps in- 
structive figment of the imagination. 

But, if this narrative is history, then the proper filling out of the account is 
something very different from that just described. If this writer was writing 
history, then he had in his mind, and intended to convey to other minds, a just 
picture of the events described. If we supply details from our imaginations for 
the purpose of enabling us the better to understand the affair, we should supply 
them in accordance with known facts and possibilities. This author tells us that 
all Israel went out of Egypt, and apparently that they started from their homes the 
night after the passover ; he does not tell us in how many different bodies they 
moved, besides the main body, nor on how many different routes, nor how much 
time elapsed before the last body had crossed the frontier. He gives us a some- 
what detailed account of the movements of the main body, who accompanied 
Moses and the pillar of cloud and fire, and who were, representatively, Israel it- 
self ; but whether this main body was composed of nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole population, or one-twentieth, he does not inform us. As he does not inti- 
mate, however, that any portion of this body was transported to the starting-place 
by miracle, we must infer that it included no more Israelites than could be 
massed there by ordinary means, within the time available for that purpose. The 
overthrow at the Bed Sea, by breaking the power of Pharaoh so thoroughly that 
he could no longer interpose obstacles, freed the Israelites who were then still in 
Egypt, as really as those who crossed the sea with Moses. 
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June 5. The Manna. Exod. xvi. 4-12. 

This article is in danger of exceeding its proper limit of length. On the pres- 
ent lesson, it must confine itself to a single point. What the Bible says concernirig 
the manna is liable to similar abuses of interpretation with what it says concerning 
the overthrow at the Red Sea. Many comment on this subject as if, during the 
whole forty years in the wilderness, the Israelites subsisted entirely, or at least 
chiefly, on manna and quails miraculously given them from heaven,— as if, in this 
particular case, God undertook to train a race to habits of hardihood by relieving 
them of all necessity of doing anything to provide for their own needs. As in the 
case of the descent into Egypt, and the case of the passover and the exodus, we 
have here a traditional interpretation of the matter which affords a strong position 
for those who attack the traditional opinions concerning the Bible itself. 

To understand what these writings really say in regard to the manna, one 
should read, not only the passages in which it is directly mentioned, but such as 
the following : Exod. x. 9 ; xn. 32 ; xvn. 3 ; Num. vn. throughout ; Num. xi. 22, 
etc.; Deut. n. 6, 28 ; Num. xx. 19 ; Lev. xvn. 13 ; xi. 21-22, 9-10, etc. ; the sacrifi- 
cial laws generally, Exod. xxii. 5, 6, etc.; Num. xiv. 33. He will there learn that 
Israel in the wilderness had flocks and herds, which were several times in danger 
of perishing for lack of water, and for which it was proposed to buy water, when 
they asked leave to pass through Edom ; that they left Egypt with money and 
other commercial resources, and reached Palestine able to purchase such things as 
they needed ; that they are assumed to have resources of hunting and fishing ; 
that the ceremonial law throughout implies their possession, not only of animals 
for sacrifice, but of agricultural products ; that the civil laws contemplate their 
being engaged in agriculture, as well as in the care of flocks ; that what we are 
accustomed to designate their wandering in the wilderness is actually described 
as their being shepherds in the wilderness. In fine, these writings represent 
God's treatment of Israel in the wilderness to have been just what we should 
expect, in view of the principles on which he ordinarily deals with men. As a 
rule, he threw them upon their own resources, and thereby trained them ; when 
exceptional needs arose, during the forty years, especially when the need arose 
from their obeying some especial command which diminished their ability to pro- 
vide for themselves by ordinary means, then God cared for them by miracle. 



